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TRANSMUTATION OF GRAIN. 

We are not among those who believe in the 
transmutation of grains, or the changing of one 
kind into another—a doctrine which, however, has 
many strenuous supporters, But since the subject 
is one upon which sensible men differ in opinion, 
whatever can be said in favor of either side, is en- 
titled to a candid hearing and unbiassecd judgment, 
Though we are disposed to pronounce, and often 
have pronounced, the transmutation doctrine ab- 
surd, this does not make it so—and we are inclined 
to give any thing that may be brought forward in 
its support an attentive consideration. The follow- 
ing article on the subject is copied from the Lon- 
don Gardeners’ Chronicle, of which journal, Prof. 
Lindley, the learned botanist, is associate editor. 
If the question of transmutation was really so ab- 
surd an one as even We ourselves have considered 
it, the discussion of it, we think, would not have 
been admitted in the columns of a paper with 
which such a distinguished botanist as Prof. L. is 
connected. In the article below, it is virtually ad- 
mitted that the doctrine may be true, as it is recom- 
mended that experiments be tried to settle the 
question “ whether, by any means, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley and rye, can be made to change into each eth- 
er.” The Chronicle gives a quotation from an old 
writer on the subject, (Gerarde,) with which we 
commence our extracts :— 


“] think it a very fit thing,” says worthy Master 


Gerarde, “to adde in this place a rare observation 
of the transmutation of one species into another in 
plants ; which, though it have beene observed in 
ancient times, as by Theophrastus, ‘ De Caus. Plant.’ 
lib. 3,¢. 16, whereas among others hee mentioned 
the change of Spelt into Oates, and by Virgil in 
these wordes— 
“ In furrows where good barley we did sowe, 
Nothing but Darnell and pvor Oates did growe.” 

“ Yet none that I have read have observed that two 
severall graines, perfect in each respect, did growe 
at any time in one eare; the which I saw this 
yeare (1632) in an eare of White Wheat, which | 
was found by my very good friend, Mr John Good- 
yer, a mun second to none in his industrie and 
searching of plants, nor in his judgment or knowl- 
edge of them. This eare of Wheat was as large 
and faire as most are, and about the middle there- 
of grew three or four perfect Oates in all respects ; 
which being hard to be found, I hold very worthy 
of setting downe, for some reasons not to be in- 
sisted on in this place.” 

What the good Gerarde’s ‘ reasons not to be in- 
sisted on’ may have been, (says the Chronicle) we 
are unable to discover. Perhaps he was afraid of 
being laughed at as a dreamer; or, may be, he 
dreaded an indictment for heresy. T'hen, (it is to 
be imagined,) as now, the doctrine of the transmu- 
tation of grain was laughed to scorn ; and we have 
numbered ourselves among the scorners. 

But are the scorners right? Are we so very sure 





that one kind of grain has not been formed acci- 
dentally from another—that no room is left for ar- 


gument or evidence ? Some years ago, we should 
lave said yes; we now say no. We now say, that 
we are not so very sure about the matter, although 
we do still hold hard to the orthodox faith in the 
matter of species. What has unsettled our belief, 
and changed us from skeptics into doubters, is the 
extraordinary but certain fact, that in orchidaceous 
plants, forms just as different as wheat, barley, rye, 
and oats, have been proved, by the most rigorous 
evidence, to be accidental variations of one com- 
mon form, brought about no one knows how, but 
before our eyes, and rendered permanent by equally 
mysterious agency. ‘Then, says Reason, if these 
inconceivable changes have been proved to occur 
among orchidaceous plants, why should they not 
also occur among grain plants ? for it is not likely 
that such vagaries will be confined to one little 
group in the vegetable kingdom: it is far more ra- 
tional to believe them to be a part of the general 
system of the creation. 

And then arises the puzzling question of—where 
do the grain plants come from—what country gave 
them birth—where are they still to bo met with in 
their savage haunts? History says, uvowhere. The 


origin of wheat is wholly unknown; so is that of 


oats. Rye is said to occur wild in some of the 
Caucassian provinces, but that is doubtful ; and the 
barley which was found by Col. Chesney, in Meso- 
potamia, may have been the remains of cultivation. 
How then can we be sure that wheat, rye, oats and 
barley, are not all accidental offsets from some un- 
suspected species ? 

A gentleman who lately travelled in Germany, 
was assured that if oats are sown early, not allowed 
to produce ears for the first year, but compelled by 
artificial means to defer their earing to the second, 
they will change to other sorts of grain. A seem- 
ingly more monstrous proposition never emanated 
from the father of paradox. Nevertheless, there 
could be no harm in putting the statement to the 
proof. The Marquess of Bristol has done so. At 
his lordship’s request, the Rev. Lord Arthur Her- 
vey, in the year 1843, sowed a handful of oats, 


treated them in the manner recommended, by con- | 


tinually stopping the flowering stems, and the pro- 
duce in 1844, has been for the most part, cars of a 
very slender barley, having muuch the appearance 
of rye, with a little wheat, and some oats; samples 
of which are, by favor of Lord Bristol, pow before 
us. What is to be inferred from this ? 

But, it will be said, has the question been fairly 


tried? The mode was this: A handful of oats | 


was taken out of a manger, sown fn a garden, dili- 
gently cared for, and finally reaped, As outs do 
not usually consist’of a mixture of barley, wheat 
and oats, it could not be suspected that any error 
would so arise, more especially since the barley 
that has been raised is not exactly barley, for it is 
longer and thinner—nor rye, for it wants the struc- 
ture of that sort of grain. Nevertheless, there is 
the possibility of error; and therefore the experi- 
ment will be repeated with every precaution, and 
we hope to be allowed to report the result. 

In the meanwhile, it would be as well if a good 
many persons would try the experiment in different 
parts of the country. The question is, whether, 


-- ned 
| by any means wheat, oats, barley, and rye, can be 
made to change into each other. The Germans 
say it will happen if oats are sown early, and pre- 
| vented flowering till the second year. Gerarde 
says he saw it happen to some extent, though he 
did not know how. Is this true or not 2—Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle. 


Fall Transplanting —Mr G. Newell, of Dorches- 
ter, says: “ Persons wishing to set out trees, will 
find the fall much the best time, as the land is in 
a much better condition then than in the spring. 

In setting out trees in the fall, it requires a shovel- 
| full of coarse straw manure around each tree, with 
|a few shovels of soil on top, to prevent the heaving 
lof the roots. ‘Trees managed in this way, will 
/make much larger growths the coming season than 

if set in the spring; the dry weather of the suc- 
ceeding year will not affect them as those set out 
in spring. All young trees should receive the 
| above protection for three or four years after being 
| set out: the extra soil can be removed late in the 
| spring of the year, leaving the manure around the 
itrees. Experience tells me that by setting out 
| trees in the fall, with the above precaution, I do 
| not lose one-half the trees that 1 do by setting out 
|in the spring.” 





Green Crops for Manure.—It has been contended 
| by some that plowing in crops in a dry or dead 
|ripe state, is more efficacious than turning them 

under when green. Prof. Jolinston does not agree 

|to this. He says: “ Growing plants bring up from 
beneath, as far as their roots extend, those substan- 
|ces which are useful to vegetation, and retain them 
|in the leaves and stems. By plowing in the whole 
| plant, we restore to the surface what had sunk to 
)a greater or less depth, and thus make it more fer- 
| tile than before the green crop was sown. This 
|manuring is performed with the least loss by the 
| use of vegetables in the green state, By allowing 
them to decay in the open air, there is a loss of or- 
ganic and inorganic matter: if they be ‘converted 
into fermented (farm-vard) manure, there is also a 
| large loss—and the same is the case, if they are 
“employed in feeding stock, with a view to their 
/conversion gnto manure. In no other form can 
| the same crop convey to the soil an equal amount 
_of enriching matter, as in that of green leaves and 
‘stems. Where the first object, therefore, in the 
farmer’s practice is to use his crops as to enrich his 
land, he will soonest effect it by plowing them in 
the green state.” 


/ 





| The Potato.—The discovery of America gave to 
‘the civilized world, in the potato, an acquisition of 
_more importance than all its mines of silver and 
gold. The introduction of its culture may justly 

be considered as a new era in the annals of domes- 
‘tic economy. Itis to the potato that Ireland owes 
| her rapid increase in population, and enables her 
'on a territory less than half the size of Virginia, 
to support more than seven millions of people, and 
produce annually a considerable surplus of provi- 
‘ sions for exportation. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





ON LIME AS A MANURE. 

[The following article, which we take from the 
London Gardeners’ Chronicle, contains some very 
judicious counsel, and we think it worth reading 
by all who have not learned so much but that they 
can still desire to learn more :] 


Lime is considered by many to act as a universal 
medicine, to be administered whether the field re- 
quire it or not. [have kuown cases where it was 
to supersede draining, farmyard manure, and bones ; 
and have seen its use so abused, in the neighbor- 


hood of Winfield, as to cause the cessation of | 


growth, IT recollect meeting with a farmer, in the 


spring of this year, who was applying three cart- | 


loads of quick lime to an acre of marsh meadow 
land, in order to kill the reeds, and found it impos- 
sible to persuade him that there could be no cure 
for his land but therough draining. We shall en- 
deavor to show when lime is useful to land, and in 
what cases it would be hurtful. 

We only know of one plant—the Salsola soda— 
which does not contain lime in combination with 
organic acids, This fact alone is sufficient to ac- 
count for its presence in all fertile soils, and for the 
necessity of supplyiug such lands with line as may 
he deficient in it. Schroeder found 33.75 grains of 
carbonate of lime in the ashes of 32 oz. of the 
yrain of oats. In soils lime generally exists as sul- 
phate (gypsum,) phosphate (bones,) carbonate 
(chalk,) and humate, the latter more especially in 
peaty soils. 

To lands where lime is deficient, it should be 
upplied in its caustie state, as quick lime, and that 
for the following reasons : 

1. Beeause it would be too expensive to supply 
the deficiency in the shape of carbonate of lime, 
where it has to be brought from any distance, inas- 
much as chalk contains 45 per cent. of carbonic 
acid, an amount nearly equal to half the carriage, 
without contributing any serviceable matter. 

2. Ifthe land be rich in organie matter, as in 
peaty soils, the express purpose of applying lime in 
a caustic state is to destroy the vegetable matter— 
an effect produced by lime in the same manner as 
itis effected by burning it. 

3. It destroys coarse grasses, as Couch-grass, 
and when mixed with the scourings of ditches and 
sods of worthless grass, makes an excellent top- 
dressing for grass lands. 

4, It kills seeds and insects, for which reason it 
is highly important to mix newly-upturned clay, 
intended for agricultural purposes, with quick-lime, 
in order to destroy the seeds, 

5. Ifthe land produces a sour grass, lime will 
neutralize the acids, and render the heybage sweet 
and palatable. 

6. Its capability of solution ; and lastly, the 
great chemical effect it produces on the inorganic 
ingredients of the soil, in rendering potash soluble, 
and converting poisonous proto-sulphate of iron 
(green vitriol,) into an innoxious compound. 

These are the most important reasons. The ad- 
dition of quick lime proves of most importance on 
heavy clays, which it renders more porous and fri- 
able. Where lime is wanting in the soil, the fer- 
tility of the soil is increased, and superior crops 
produced by its application. The time for apply- 
ing lime is not immaterial. It should never be 
placed on land immediately after manuring with a 
compound containing ammonia, as farm-yard ma- 
nure, guano, &c., as it would expel the ammonia. 





Lime and dung should never be heaped together, 
nor should land be dunged till about two months 
after it has been limed. If the chief purpose for! 


which lime is applied, be to destroy vegetable mat- | 
ter, the land should be dry, The immediate effects 
will be slow, but a little rain will produce the ef- 
fect far more quickly than if the soil be very wet. 


fu reclaiming lands this should be well recollected. | 


If, however, it be our object to prepare land before 
the sowing of a crop, the liming should take place 


in autumn, because the effects of lime are not in- | 
Supposing a piece of arable land be | 


stantaneous, 
overrun with Couch grass, which we wish to erad- 
icate, and taking for granted such land has not been 
limed, we should treat it thus: The land should be 


covered immediately after harvest with a thin layer | 


of quicklime, spread os evenly as possible ; then it 
should be plowed in, laying one furrow each way 
on the unplowed land, and Jet it lie till frost is out 
in the spring; then plow the whole in a contrary 
direction, leaving the land in this. state till after 
spring sowing, when the lime and the weather will 


From the Mass. Ploughman. 


FOOT-ROT IN| SHEEP—CAUSE OF SLAV- 
ERS. 

Mr Editor—Sir—The rain having driven me 
from the swamp, which Lam endeavoring to sub- 
due, I thought that [ would send you a communi- 

‘ation upon a subject, on which many wool-grow- 
ers in this region have experience, but Iam persua- 
ded that in many places where the business of 
_ wool growing is comparatively new, the evil and 
the cure of “ Foot Rot” in sheep, is not well under- 
stood. Now is the time to cure it, and the remedy, 
if faithfully applied, is sure. The remedy is the 
thorough use of the knife and the application of a 
/}compound prepared as follows, viz: five pounds of 
blue vitriol, one pound of verdigris, half a pound 
| of saltpetre—pulverize and mix. Put itin a wood- 
Fen vessel (as it will corrode metal,) add spirits of 


have taken such effect on it as to make what is left | turpentine enough to saturate the mass, then add 


of the Couch easily got out by using a large harrow. 

It is not well to apply large quantities of lime at 
a time, intended to last for a number of years, but 
it should be our endeavor to put the land into such 
a condition as to be able to afford sufficient lime 
for plants, and to keep up this quantity either by 
small yearly additions, or by large additions every 
four or five years ; otherwise considerable Joss 
takes place, Caustic and slaked lime are soluble 
in water; a large quantity will therefore be re- 
moved from the reach of the roots of plants by 
falling rains. Much of it will again be brought up 
by the plow, but much will go beyond its reach. 
If the land is not drained, the loss will be greater 
than otherwise. Supposing the lund to be quite 
wanting in lime, a Jarger quantity than usual may 
he supplied; in) such a case, 30 bushels of quick- 
lime, well mixed with the upper soil, would be 
ample, but more than this is generally applied with- 
out injury. The waste should be annually sup- 
plied ; the fertility of the soil will thus be more 
effectually kept up than by the general methods. 
The quicklime should be broken as much as possi- 
ble, evenly spread over the land, and intimately 
mixed with the upper soil. 

The effects produced by an overdose of lime are 
sometimes irreparable. On wet and undrained 
clays, an overdose of quick lime causes a chemical 
combination of the lime with sand, clay and water. 
A species of mortar is formed, and the land har- 
dens, so that neither the roots of plants nor rain- 
water can penetrate it. Dry and sandy soils are 
rendered too porous by an overdose of lime. Sup- 
posing, however, that such effects do not take 
place, it is certain that the action of lime on the in- 
organic ingredients of a soil, is to render soluble 
many salts well adapted for the nutriment of plants. 
It may, therefore, call forth increased fertility at 
first, but unless the land be plentifully manured, it 
will be miserably impoverished. It must be recol- 
lected that lime is no substitute for any other ma- 
nure, and that farm-yard manure must be used at 
proper intervals; for, because lime is required by 
plants, it does not follow that they can thrive with- 
out ammonia or potash. An overdose of lime may 
call forth another class of weeds to succeed those 
which it destroys. A fertile soil should contain at 
least one-fourth per cent. of lime; it may, however, 
contain more.—4. J. Bernays, Derby. 





Transmutation of Species.—A Cork paper says, a 
gentleman has left at our office an ear of wheat 


with a grain of oats perfectly formed, growing out 
of each side, 


water sufficient to make the compound a little lim- 
_ pid. 

| To apply it easily and rapidly, a form or bench 
jas high as a common table, should be had to put 
| the sheep on, and a man each side with a sash or 
_small paint brush, one to apply the preparation to 
ithe front feet and the other to the feet behind, and 
if the knife has been faithfully and fearlessly used, 
the cure is certain. 

The way we manage is as follows: We take the 
lame sheep and cut out all the diseased parts, and 
apply the medicine to the whole flock. The third 
day we again apply the medicine, and examine 
thoroughly all those which were cut the first day, 
and if there is any of the disease remaining, we 
cut again, and are more sure of removing it this 
time, as there is no blood to prevent our seeing it. 
Often a sheep is lame before there is any suppura- 
tion, and there is no infection until there is a dis- 
charge, Sometimes the disease will show itself in 
a week after exposure, and sometimes not under a 
fortnight ; therefore, we go through with the whole 
flock as above, three times the first week, twice the 
second, and once the third, and if we have done 
our duty, the flock is sound. 

I perceive that I have left it to be inferred that 
we must watch narrowly for all the new cases, as 
the evil is beyond the reach of the medicine unless 
exposed by the knife. The sheep should be kept 
up after the application of the preparation, until the 
dew is off the grass. 

One of your subscribers was inquiring of you, 
early in the autumn, what ‘it was that horses ate, 
which gave them the slavers? I would say to him 
that if he stables his horse and will next August 
turn him out for an hour where he can get nothing 
but second growth white clover, he can, without 
any mistake, answer the question, 

Respectfully, yours, 
WM. BELLOWS. 

Walpole, N. H., Oct. 15, 1844. 








Salt for Fruit T'rreee.—A writer in the Gardener’s 
Chronicle says: “I have a large, handsome Bigar- 
reau cherry tree, Which blossomed and fruited, and 
then drooped. I cut from the turf a triangular six- 
inch trench round it, six feet frem the trunk, half 
filled it with salt, and put the turf on again. I 
have had noble crops ever since, (seven years,) but 
it makes little or no wood.” 


He is happy whose circumstances suit his tem- 
per, but he is more fortunate who can suit his tem- 
per to any circumstances. — Hume. 
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KEEP YOUR PIGS WARM. 

Pigs cannot be kept through our long, cold win- 
ters with advantage, unless they are warm, dry, and 
comfortable. If they are exposed to cold, wet, and 
filth they must inevitably consume a great deal of 
food just to keep them alive, and as they will not 
gain under such unfavorable circumstances, there 
is a loss of all the food they consume, unless we 
reckon the advantage of having a pound of live 
flesh in the spring for one in the fall, and this is 
by no means a profit worthy of much considera- 
tion, as the prices usually are in the market. 

The same food that will barely winter a pig with 
poor management, will keep him in a thriving con- 
dition in a good warm shelter, and the difference in 
the two modes of management is a mere trifle, 
while the difference in the result is important. 
The same difference that there is in spring be- 
tween a large sleek growing pig, and a poor, stun- 
ted, wretched looking creature that is hardly fit for 
a foundation to build upon, as he will have become | 
stationary as to growth, and some time will be re- 
quired to get him started again in the progress of 
improvement. 

Pigs should have a bed of straw or Jitter to sleep 
on that is not only warm but free from filth, and in 
such comfortable quarters they will spend much of, 
their time in quiet and repose, and thrive well on 
a moderate portion of food, if it be well cooked 
and fed to them warm. Besides their usual food 
they should have condiments to keep ther in a) 
healthy state, such as charcoal, rotten wood, pure 
live earth, if they cannot conveniently root down to | 
it, and now and then a small dose of brimstone 
and antimony. 

If pigs are generally kept on cooked food, they | 
ehould occasionally have a few raw potatoes and 
other roots, apples, &c., fora change. During win- | 
ter their beds should be replenished whenever a | 
deficiency occurs from a waste or other cause, as | 
such frail materials soon wear out and mingle with | 
the dust. If pigs be confined to a pen, the manure | 
should be removed, else a large accumulation will | 
injure the health of the animals from the filth that | 
will constantly adhere to them. Though the pig 
is regarded as a dirty animal from his constantly 
running his nose into mire and dirt, yet he is very 
partial to neat, dry quarters for a resting place, af- | 
ter the various manc@uvres with his proboscis in | 
search of food or condiment, and for the laudable 
purpose of healthy exercise.—Bost. Cult. 


POTATO ROT. 
It will be readily admitted that the potato crop | 
is of vast importance to our State as well as to the | 
human family. As there seems to be much diver- | 
sity of opinion with regard to the cause of the rot, | 
a few hints or suggestions which will shed any | 
light on what is deemed by many a wide spread | 
calamity I trust will not be out of place. I per- | 
ceive the complaint in general, not only in our 
country but in Europe, some fields being but par- | 
tially affected, while others are hardly worth the | 
digging. In endeavouring to investigate and trace 
the cause of the decay of the potato (for so I con- 
sidered it), 1 have been forcibly struck with this 
truth, that where the potato has been attacked with 
the rot it has been confined, with few exceptions, 
to those varieties which have been propagated the 
longest, while those which have been recenily in- 


| sequently are less susceptible to the influences of 


| rieties, have for somne years shown strong symp- | 


pondent Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


ens the old man to his tomb, so the past season 
has been rife with all the elements necessary to 
quicken these principles of decay; as we have 
beeu visited with almost every extreme to which 
our fickle climate is subject. 

But the world, with the people in it, have been 
and still are going too fast io apply the remedy ; 
for who would have the patience in this racy age 
of speculation and money making, to “cramp his 
cenius” over the tedious process of three or four 
long years with the view to perfect the tuber from 
the natural seed of the plant; but until this is done 
we may look in vain for a remedy, as the potato 
is only obeying the law of nature, the unceasing 
process of annihilation and reproduction. It will 
not reproduce vigorously but with the helping 
hand of man; but so far from this being generally 
undertaken, we have (I had almost said) for gene- 
rations, been adopting the very means to destioy 
them—continuing to plant the same varieties, with- 
out recurring to the natural seed. What else, then, 


/can we expect, but “rotten potatoes and few in a 


hill?” The inquiry may be made, if this theory 
be correct, how is it that the old Whites and Long 
Reds have withstood so long a cultivation? To 


this Tean only reply, that they are more hardy va- 


rieties—have less constitutional defects—and con- | 


our variable seasons—but these as well as other va- | 
toms of decay, and that they are in the “sear and | 
yellow leaf,” is clearly demonstrated by their small 
product, blight, rust, dwindled tops, with a general 


debility of their vital powers, the sure concomitants 


of old age. The Chenangoes have suffered most 
in this region the past season: being a favorite 
market potato, their cultivation has been persevered 
in by our farmers for a long series of years, to the 
exclusion of almost every other variety, B. 


—Bangor Whig. | 


| 

Thick and Thin Sowing.—You think thin wheat | 
is not more liable to mildew than thick. Now all 
I have ever seen or experienced proves the coutra- 
ry. Ihave occupied between 500 and 600 acres 
of land for upwards of thirty years, and never suf- 
fered through having wheat too thick but once, and 
that was last year; but many times through being 
too thin. Last year [thought I would try the thin 
system on a six-acre piece. . 


I dibbled two acres | 
in the middle at the rate of four pecks per acre, | 
the two acres at each end with eight pecks per 
acre ; the result was, I believe I had double the 
quantity of wheat where I sowed eight pecks, to | 
what I had where I only sowed four. Mine is poor 
land, and I believe thin sowing will never do for 
such sort of land; at any rate, | am quite satisfied, 
and will not again try four pecks per acre.—Corres- | 


Laucerne.—Mr W. Pepper, of Sutton, has raised | 
this crop for several years. It may be harrowed in | 
with barley on land that bas carried turnips, It) 
should be covered in October or November, with | 
straw manure, harrowed in the spring, to get out | 
the weeds, and deeply harrowed the succeeding | 
autumn. ‘The broadcast he considers better than 
the drilled. In some seasons he has cut twelve | 
tons from an acre. 


DO WE SOW TOO MUCIL SEED ? 

A little pamphlet has been published in England, 
by Hewit Davis, Esq., on the injury and waste of 
grain from too thickly sowing it. We find an ab- 
stract of it in the British American Cultivator, and 
have been much interested with the practical de- 
tails there laid down. In regard to the culture of 
wheat, Mr Davis treats of the winter variety alone, 
but his ideas are valuable. He drills every thing 
(except clover seed,) that is, plants it in’ rows by a 
machine, and then horse hoes, or hand hoes, ac- 
cording to circumstances, between the rows, — It 
would look a little odd in this country to see a 
man hoeing between rows of wheat, and yet we 
doubt not he would find advantage in it. 

Mr Davis says that the produce of an ear of 
thick rown (winter) wheat, yields about forty grains. 
The produce of an acre must be the growth of the 
ears from one fortieth part of the produce, which, 
of course, allowing twenty bushels obtained from 
the acre, will be two pecks. 

If this be true, what becomes of the other pecks 
sown, Say Six or eight? for if you sow eight pecks 
and only two of them yield the crop, six are lost. 
This calculation supposes only one ear from a ker- 
nel of seed sown; but it is well known that one 
kernel often “tillers,” or throws out many stalks, 


‘each of which has a head, so that the product of 


an acre may arise from even a less number of ker- 
nels than calculated above. 

Mr Davis relates the following fact, which he 
thinks proves the position he has taken. In the 
autumn of 1840, he had to sow a field of eight 
acres to Wheat, for which he had laid out seven 
bushels for the seed. Owing to an error of the 
the drillman in setting the drill, when he had sown 
half the field, he found he had not put on half the 
seed. In order that the error might not be discov- 
ered, he altered the drill so as to sow the rest on 


| the remainder of the field: in this way one half of 


the field had little more than two peeks of seed to 
the acre, while the rest had neatly four pecks. He 
says that he did not know of the error, and was 
surprised and frightened in the winter, by finding 
part of the field so thin, and bad not the rest of the 
field looked so much better, should have plowed it 
up; but at harvest, the thinnest sown half proved 


\the best; “and I should not have known of the er- 


ror in the sowing, but for this fact having induced 


| Carter to point it out to me.” 


He now sows but one bushel to the acre of win- 
ter wheat. He puts the rows or drills one foot 
apart, and hoes it in the spring, keeping the weeds 
down, and his crops at harvesting are much supe- 
rior to those where the usual quantity is sown 
broadcast. 

He recommends the same mode for other grains 
such as outs, rye, barley, &c. 

In this country, where laborers are scarce and 
wages high, it may not be economical to so culti- 
vate Wheat as to hoe it, but it is worth while to ex- 
periment and ascertain whether we do not sow too 
much seed.— Maine Far. 


The cow is an animal I have always looked up- 
on with the greatest respect. Her benefactions do 
not close with her life: her hoofs are made into 
glue; her horns into combs; her bones into knife- 


He has seen it run to the| handles and cane-tops; her bair worked up into 


troduced from the natural seed, are as fair as a height of five feet five inches; its ordinary height| plaster; her skin into shoes, and her meat into 


milk maid’s cheek. | 


is four feet. An acre will keep three strong hard- | food. 


Who can wonder that the Hindoos always 


The fact is that most varieties are actually dying , working cart-horses for six months, from May to| regarded her with a religious veneration ?—Col- 


with old age, and like the hard winter which hast- | 


October.— English pap. 
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RULES FOR THE APPLICATION OF GUANO. 
We extract the following rules for the applica- 
tion of guano, from a pamphlet published in Lon- 
don, entitled “A Practical Treatise on the Use of 
Peruvian and Iehaboe Guano,” &c., by J. H. Shep- 
pard. After recommending the purchaser to pro- | 
cure guano from such cargoes only as have been 
analyzed by a competent person, and found to be 
unadulterated, he says— 


“If there are any lumps in the guano, pulverize | 
therm through a sieve, | 

Never mix slacked or unslacked lime with the 
guano. 

In case of mixing bones and guano together for 
a top dressing, let it be done only two days before , 
applying to the earth. 

In preparing for different soils, place a layer of | 
ashes or earth, and one of guano alternately. Turn 
the whole carefully over, and after properly mixing | 
it together with a shovel, pass it through a garden | 
riddle, and exclude it from the atmospheric air or 
damp situations, until taken away for use. 

Always apply it just before or after rain, avoid- 
ing strong windy weather, if possible. 

For clay and strong soils—mix wood, peat or 
turf ashes or sawdust, (if the former cannot be 
readily obtained,) with the guano, the day before 
using, sprinkle with farm-yard drainings, and mix 
thoroughly ; pass through a garden riddle, prepara- 
tory to their immediate application to the earth. 

For gravel, sand, or any light soil—mix with 
gypsum, strong clay or marl (not calcined.) or good 
black garden earth; expose this to the sun if not 
sufficiently dry, so that it will pulverize and pass 
through a sieve, 

For top dressings for lands generally—(apply in 
April and May)—On clay and strong soils, 3 ewt. | 
of guano, mixed with three times its bulk of ashes | 
or sawdust. For meadow land, or any light soils, | 
2 ewt. of guano and 2 ewt. of gypsum, or 2 ewt. of | 
guano, and three times its bulk of decomposed soil 
or good black garden earth. 

For top-dressing for wheat, barley, and oats, on | 
light soils—same quantity and mixture as the last 
named, Apply in May. 

It is evident from the trials I have witnessed, as 
well as from many others, the results of which 
have been published, that guano should not be placed 
in tmmediate contact with the seed. 

Efiets of Guano.—The author of this treatise is 
indebted to Wm, Skirving, Esq., of Walton, for 
leave to insert the following letter, addressed to | 
Messrs. Gibbs & Co., importers of guano, Liver- | 
pool: 

“IT beg to acknowledge your letter of the 12th | 
nstant, and in answer to your question respecting 
the durability of guano as a manure, I have great 
pleasure in giving you my opinion, which is found- 
ed on experiments with the guano I have had from 
your house during the last three years, ° Tam now 
thoroughly convinced that guano is not only a most 
valuable manure for the first crop, but for crops 
for years afier, according to the quantity at first ap- 
plied. 

I have noted minutely the effect of guano on the 
crops for three successive years, where it was first 
applied at the rate of 4 ewt. to the acre. The first 








crop Was grass, the second turnips, the third oats, 
and every year each of these crops was excellent ; 
decidedly better than on the same kind of land ad- 
joiniing, where I applied 20 tons of farm-yard ma- 
There is, therefore, no longer any | 
doubt in my mind about the lasting qualities of| 
genuine guano as manure, nor can there be any 





nure per acre, 


doubt of its being the cheapest manure we know 


‘of; for, in the experiments I allude to, the guano | 
cost £2 8s, and the farmyard manure £10—ten | 


shillings per ton being the common price for the 
best horse and cow dung here in the spring time. 

In this neighborhood a great deal of guano has 
been used for top-dressing grass land, at the rate of 
2 ewt. to the acre, and in all cases that I have heard 
of, it has given very great crops the first year; but 
some of the parties who have used it in this way, 
complain that they did not see much improvement 


‘in the crop the second year. I should have been 


very much surprised if they had, for I have many 
times seen £5 worth of farm-yard dung applied as 
a top-dressing to an acre, and never could see any 
advantage of it after the first year. If people want 
manure to have a permanent effect, let them bury 
it in the land, and they will have the benefit for 
years ; but if they scatter it to the sun and wind, 
without digging it in, they will never see its effects 
after the first crop. 

I continue to use guano on crops of all kinds on 
iny farm or garden, and in my nursery grounds, 
and in a liquid state I have used it in my hot- 
houses and greenhouses, on plants of every kind, 
with great benefit to all. 

In market gardens and kitchen gardens, | con- 
sider guano invaluable; for, by proper application 
of the liquid in the spring months, you not only 
double the quantity of many crops, but with such 
as rhubarb, sea-kale, asparagus, &c., you get them 
much earlier. In short, in all the departments of 
my business, whether the farm or the nursery, gua- 
no seems now indispensable. Whenever we see 
a crop not thriving, we apply guano the first wet 


day afterwards, and if the crop is not too far ad- 


vanced, it generally has a very good effect. 

With the assistance of guano, I had plenty of 
grass to mow last year, from the first week in 
April until the first week in December, besides a 
good bite of after-grass for grazing. To conclude, 
I beg to state, as my opinion, that the discovery of 
guano is by far the most important of the age, eith- 
er for agriculture or horticulture, and I, for one, 
feel particularly indebted to you for its introduction 
into England.” 


Mode of Testing the Quality of Guano.—* True 
guano is the excrement of sea-fowl, accumulating 
in countries where there is no rain. It owes its 
virtue as a manure, first, to the presence of ammo- 
niacal salts, and, secondly, to that of the phosphate 
of lime, or bone earth, derived from the bones of 
fish. To test for the ammonia, take a spoonful of 
guano and a spoonful of powdered quick lime, put 
them in a mortar, and rub them with the pestle for 
a few seconds. Ifthe guano be genuine, the smell 
will resemble that of a bottle of salts, and will 
make the eyes water in the same manner. To 
test for the phosphate of lime, place a small quan- 
tity of guano (say 100 grains) in an iron ladle, or 
similar vessel, in which heuat it red hot over a clear 
tire for twenty minutes. If the guano be genuine, 
it will be reduced to a white ash, weighing about 
35 grains. The ashes of genuine guano will be 
found to be phosphate of lime, nearly pure. If it 
be required to prove this, a small bottle of acetic 
acid, or white vinegar, will dissolve the phosphate, 
and hold it in solution, leaving the silica and alu- 
mina (probably amounting to 3 or 4 grains,) undis- 
solved. The ashes should be left in the acetic acid 
for two days, and the bottle occasionally shaken. 
It is assumed that the guano to be tested, be dry.” 
— Farmers’ Journal. 


| GOOD FARMING ON A SMALL SCALE. 
We make the following extracts from the 2d No, 
of Mr Colman’s European Agriculture. He is de- 
| scribing the “ Allotment System”’—by which the 
| poor furm laborers are rented a few acres of land, 
‘(upon condition that it be cultivated by the spade, 
‘and not by the plow,) to maintain themselyes and 
| families, without any other means, and pay their 
| rents, tythes and taxes. In reckoning the value of 
products and expenses in our currency, Mr Colman 
| says the English pound sterling may be estimated 
jat about five dollars: 
| John Piper, in Sussex, holds an allotment of 
| four acres. He obtained, in 1842, fortytwo bushels 
of wheat from three-quarters of an acre of land; 
ihe had 250 bushels of potatoes from three-fourths 
of an acre; be had 10 bushels of barley from the 
other land, and kept two cows, and three, and some- 
times four pigs; he thinks there might be an acre 
of grass, and the cows were kept entirely upon the 
produce of the four acres; a portion of this was 
not arable, as some trees were growing upon it. 
A peculiarity in this man’s management is, that he 
works one of his cows in his cart, and ealculates 
| that her labor saves him an expense of five pounds : 
she is milked in the morning before put to work, 
jand, although worked, she makes eight pounds of 
i butter a week, besides furnishing some milk for 
the family. It would not be easy to find a reason 
| why the female of one class of animals should be 
exempted from work, rather than of another; and 
, there is no ground to suppose that with good feed- 
ing and careful usage, moderate labor would be in- 
| jurious to the health of a cow, 
| Other circumstances in this man’s economy are 
| worthy of observation. He saves all his liquid ma- 
jnure in a tank, and mixes with it a proportion of 
soot and salt; he throws his land into heaps and 
puts the liquid upon the heaps, and then spreads 
it abroad—‘ because,’ as he remarks, ‘ lis land is so 
near the chalk, that if he put his liquid manure up- 
on the land, three-fourths of it would be wasted— 
it would go clean away, so as never to get it again ; 
but when put in a heap of mould, it is retained,’ 


Produce of four Acres, held by J. Piper, in 1842. 


| 
| 
| 





£. ad 

42 bush. wheat, at 7s. 6d. per bush. 15 15 0 

250 do, potatoes, at Lid. per do, 15 126 
| Food for one cow, which gave 4 lbs. but- 

ter per week, at Is. per Ib. 10 00 

The other cow do. do. do. 10 00 
Food for three pigs, at 20st. each, and at 

| 3s. Gd. per st. 10 100 


£61 17 6 

This example shows the extraordinary results of 
minute and exact cultivation. and the value of econ- 
omy in husbanding with extreme care all the re- 
sources for manure. 

The next instance presented by the Parliamen- 
tary reports, is that of J. Dumbrell. Tis allotment 
is six acres, and is managed by himself, his father 
(seventy years old,) and a child of nine years old. 
His stock consists of two cows and a heifer, and 
from two to three pigs. His suecession of crops is 
thus described: ‘ First, Italian rye grass, cut four 
times, watering it each time with liquid manure, 
after cutting; then tares; then clover; and then 
cabbage comes in, and mangel-wurzel ; and second 
cut of clover, and sometimes a third ; and that car- 
ries us all the summer through: then we begin 
upon the roots in winter, turnips and mangel-wurzel 
and straw. 
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Three accounts of this individual are subjoined : 


Produce of three and a quarter acres, in 1341. 





S @& &. 

Wheat, 21 1-2 bush. at 8s. 8 120 
Oats, 44 bush. at 2s, Od. 6 10 
Potatoes, 80 bush. at Is. 4 00 
‘Two calves sold for 5 10 0) 
Butter, 423 1-4 Ibs. at Is. 21 33 
Milk sold aud given to the pigs, 10 00 
£55 63 

Produce of six and a quarter acres, in 1842. 

zg. «.d 

Wheat, 40 bush. at Gs. 6d. 13° 00 
Oats, 93 bush. at 2s. 6d. Wl 126 
Peas, 22 bush. at 4s. 6d. 4 90 
Potatoes, 150 bush. at Is. 7 W0 
Two calves, one fat and one suckled, 3 78 
Butter, 200 Ibs. at Is. 14 100 
Milk sold and given to pigs, 8 00 
£62 18 6 


In 1842, he lost two cows by death, and the ad- 
ditional land was taken in bad condition. 
Produce of six and a quarter acres in 1843. 


S weé 

Two calves, 4 100 
Peas, 3 bush. 3 galls. at 4s, 6d. 012 
Wheat, 47 1-2 bush. at 5s. Gd. 13 13 
Barley, 10 bush. at ds. 2 00 
Tares, 6 bush. at 4s. 6d. : «#8 
Oats, 66 bush, at 2s. 3d. 7 86 
Butter, 364 3-4 Ibs. at 11d. 16 144 
Potatoes, 200 bush. at Is. 10 O00 
Milk sold, 8 00 
L638 16 3 


He adds, in his letter to me—* You may be sur- 
prised at my not making more from six acres and 
a quarter than I did, in proportion, from three and 
a quarter; but it is to be understood that since my 
allotment was made up to six acres aud a quarter, 
the products, as the two last tables show, have not 
sold so well; and the last three acres added were 
very poor soil.” 

[It appears that while this man had but three 
and a quarter acres, he managed this so as to sup- 
port his family of five persons, and kept two cows!] 

Whatever it may be, on these allotments it is all 
saved ; nothing was wasted. ‘The labor, with the 
exception of the working of the cow on one allot- 
ment, is all human. The animals were stall-fed, 
and kept constantly in the stable ; a small brick or 
stone tank, well cemented with lime, was sunk near 
the cow stable and near the pig-sty, which received 
all the liquid manure ; and the contents of these 
tanks, on their becoming full, were pumped into a 
small cart, with a sprinkling box attached to it, 
like that used for the watering of streets in cities, 
and distributed over the crops, always with the 
greatest advantage, and with effects immediately 
perceptible. 

One of the witnesses before the Parliamentary 
committee gives an account of a man who support- 
ed himself, wife and son, from two acres of land, 
for which he paida rent of £9 10s.; and in the 
course of 7 years, he had saved enough from the 
produce of his two acres to purchase two acres of 
land, for which he paid about £30 to £40 per acre. 

The utmost productive capacity of an acre of 
land, in any crop, has not yet been fully determined. 
The amounts attained frequently surprise us, but 
we have not yet got to the end of the line. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF 
Saturday, .Vov 9, 1844. 

1 J. Breck & Co. exhibited 20 varieties of beauti- 

ful Chrysanthemums: many of them were extra 
| fine specimens of this desirable fall flower. 

Mr Edward Allen also displayed a choice col- 

lection of the same flower, in variety—among 


FLOWERS. 


them several dwarf specimens, very pretty. 

| No Dablias were exhibited by our city amateurs, 
not because they could not, (for they are yet un- 
| touched by frost,) but in consequence of their being 
less perfectly developed than in their season. 

For the Committee, 


H. W. Durroy. 





| EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 

| The President of the Society, Col, M. P. Wilder, 
‘exhibited Chaumontel, Figue de Naples, and Mons 
‘le Cure Pears. 


| $. Walker, Roxbury, presented specimens of 


| Pears, viz: Figue, Glout Morceau, Passe Colmar, 
| Verte Longue d’ Automne, Mons le Cure, Beurre 
de Aremberg. 

S. Walker also presented Pears, viz: Caen du 
| France, by Mr Manning, and Louise Bonne, by Mr 
Richardson. 
Mr Cole, Apples, var. Alexander 
| Late Red. 

Fameuse Apple, 
also, a fine seedling Apple, froin J. C. Howe. 





by editor of the Cultivator ; 


} . , ‘ . \ 
| Mr H. Vandine, two specimens of a Pear, some- 
! 

} 


| S. & G. Hyde, Newton, Apples—Lyscom and 
| Hubbardston Nonsuch—fine specimen. 
For the Committee, 

S. Waker, Chm’n. 


From the Mass. Ploughman. 


— 


CAUSE OF ROT IN POTATOES. 
| I have collected from observation and inquiry : 


grounds naturally both wet and dry; perhaps a 
‘little oftener in the latter. 





| white and hard, a sort of dry rot. 


and Jewett’s | 
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In others it’ is 
wet, changing the potato to a mass of putrid mat- 
ter, giving outan extremely offensive odor, Some- 
times the heart of the potato becomes decayed, 
leaving the outside fair: while others rot upon the 
outside first. 

Fourth. It is a fact too, that stock and swine fed 
upon these potatoes partly decayed, have in some 
Others 
having been fed liberally from the same have re- 


instances been evidently injured by them. 


ceived no detriment. 

These few statements, which I can substantiate 
at any time, I send you to use in any way that will 
best promote the objects we have in view, viz: de- 
tecting the cause, and finding a remedy for the dis- 
ease—disease, I have inadvertantly called it—per- 
haps Tatn in error here: itis the very thing to be 
decided, and I would not arrogate so much to my- 
self. It has been by many here, being a new thing 
under the sun to them, attributed to the extremely 
hot weather during the last week in September ; 
but if that were the cause, why did not pieces on 
similar ground and under similar cultivation, suiler 
also? By others it has been ascribed to drought, 
but if this were the cause, why have some wet 
lands and wet places in certain pieces, rotted more 
than the dry lands near by? In this particular, 
nothing seems to be uniform—the rot prevailing 


sometimes in wet, at others, in dry soils. Light on 


| the subject we earnestly seek, 


} 
| 


Yours, with much respect, 
S. F. PERLEY. 
-Vaples, Me., Oct. 17th, 1244. 


Cure for the Distemper in Cattle.—I cannot resist 


| giving a recipe for the treatment of beasts that may 


| 
; 
{ 


| 
i 
| 


i 
! 
| 


Mr Editor—The following are a few facts which | 


| 
| 


First. Potatoes in this vicinity have rotted in | 


| 
| 


Second. The rot has prevailed most in ground | 


; most highly dressed with barnyard manure, espe- 
cially if placed in the hill. When 
planted without any manure, they have rotted very 
little. Two pieces on similar ground (rather wet,) 
the one manured from the barn, the other with 
hair, lime, fleshings, &c. from the tannery, both ap- 
plied in the hill—the first rotted badly, the other 
very little. ‘Two pieces, the first dressed broad- 


cast with a compost of barn manure and swamp- 
muck and ashes, and clear manure, both on dry 


first rotted in the field, and being dug in the hot 
week in September, rotted after being put in the 
cellar, while the latter, dug at odd jobs, from the 
middle of September to the middle of October, suf- 
fered very little ; this piece had plaster put on at 
the time of planting and after the potatoes were 
up 





Third. The Chenangoes have rotted most, the 
old whites and yellows next—and of the kinds 
raised to any extent here, the reds have rotted least. 
In some instances, the tops have rotted near the 
surface of the ground, and come off when pulled, 
without drawing any earth or potatoes with them. 
Sometimes the rot causes the potato to become 





| 


potatoes were , 


| 
| 


cast, and in the hill from the barn, the other broad- | 


| 
| 
} 
| 


land, the first planted early, the Jatter late—the | 


| 





take the prevalent distemper. It showed itself 
last winter in one of my yard stock, by its dis- 
charging abundant saliva from the mouth, with sore 
and inflamed tongue and gums, no appetite, con- 
fined bowels, and very hot horns. I desired the 
bailiff to give him one half-pint of the spirit of tur- 
pentine, with one pint linseed oil, repeating the oil 
in twentyfour hours, and again repeating it, accord- 
ing to the state of the evacuations. At the end of 
twentyfour hours more, the bowels not having been 
well moved, I repeated both turpentine and oil. In 
two days the beast showed symptoms of amend- 
ment, and in three or four took to his food again, 
and did perfectly well. All the yard beasts and 
two of the fattening beasts have had it, and all have 
been treated in the same manner, with perfect suc- 
Little food beside oatmeal gruel was given. 
— Quarterly Jour. of Agricul. 


cess, 


Holiow Horn.—I\t is familiar to farmers that 
when an animal has been subject to this complaint, 
that upon the return of winter, the complaint will 
again frequently return. It may often be kept off 
in such cases, simply by wrapping the horn with 
woollen cloth or sheep-skin with the wool turned 
inwardly, and keeping it well bound on through the 
winter. As soon as the horn begins to become 
carious, it becomes internally sore, and it some- 
times happens that all efforts to save an animal af- 
flicted with this complaint, are ineffectual, merely 
for the want of wrapping the horns, and thereby 
imparting that warmth to the parts intended to be 
healed, which all know is necessary for any wound 
or sore in winter, in order to heal it.—Correspond. 


of Alb, Cult. 





In Flanders, the urine of a single cow is valued 
at £2 (about $9) per annum. 
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aria yy BiGwAID PAWL, | Mr Abbot is a sound, philosophical and practical far- Where these manures were used, the potatoes were 


jmer. fle received a premium from the Agricultural 
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Edited by Joseph Breck. 


Boston, Werpnespay, Nov. 20, 1544. 


(7 Mr Henny M. Lewis is our agent for Alabama, | 
Tennessee, and part of Missouri. 

Mr Isnaet &. James is our agent for the Southern | 
and South Western States and Florida, assisted by Jas. 
K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, Jotin B. | 
Weld, B. B. Hussey, and Theodore Baggs. | 

Mr ©. W. James is our agent for the Western States, 
Iowa and Wisconsin, assisted by Moses Meeker, James | 
RK. Smith, J. B. Humphreys, J. 'f. Dent, G. H. Com- | 


stock and E. Y. Jennings. 





THE DISEASE IN POTATOES. 
The alarming progress which the destruetive epidem- 
ic or disease in the potato has made in New England, 





has natarally excited much inquiry into its cause, and | ing: l think two causes conspire to produce rust in | stances as it was greatest in my field. 


what is likely to prove a remedy for it. 


Society for his improvement of the “ Cove” 


| friend Breck, for his paper. 


referred to 


in his letter. If you think the facts and theory may 


| help to elucidate this matter, please hand this to our 


For unyself, I have not yet 


furmed an opinion. 1 wantlight. I look upon it asa 


| matter whose causes and cure are to be determined by | 


such experiments as you are now pursuing, and perhaps 


we shall, after all, have to call it an epidemic, ot whose 


| causes we shall be as ignorant as of those affecting the 


human race. 
With great regard, very truly yours, 
Mr ‘TescHEMACHER. SAM’L L. DANA. 


Westford, Nov. 11, 1544. 
Dr. Sam’: L. Dana—Dear Sir—* * * My theory 


| is, that the disease [in the potato] is similar to the blight 


or rust in grain—that is, that it is caused in much the 


same way. My reasons for my opinion are the follow- 


nearly all sound, except in a valley which hed received 
the wash from the road, and had from that cause be- 
come richer than the greater part ot the field. More 
than a tenth partof the potatoes raised in this valley, 
were injured more or less by the rot 1 manured part 
_of several rows with dung taken from the barn cellar 
and applied in its full strength. The vine} where this 
manure was used, were very lurge, but the greater part 
of the potatoes were rotten, and the facts were the same 
{ona place where compost had been prepared for several 
years. 

| May we not infer from the facts above stated, that the 
great rain which preceded the blight in the potato vines 
caused a flow or pressure of sap in the vines, which 





they could not sustain, and consequently could not prop- 
) erly elaborate the fluid, which descended from them to 
the tubers, and that this imperfectly prepared fluid cor- 
{rupted the potatoes? If my theory be correct, we 
should expect the malady to be greatest in just such in- 


Sone kinds of 


We can hardly | grain, which [ will endeavor to illustrate by a fact. | potatoes may be able, from their different constitutions, 


look into a newspaper but we see some new theory ad- | When I was endeavoring to bring my Cove meadow in- | to bear a surfeit better than others; and all kinds may 
vanced. The remarks and observations of the various | to a productive state, I sowed that part of it which is en- | bear it better in some stages of their growth than in 
speculators upon the matter, are so vague and contradic- tirely surrounded by a ditch, with oats and grass seed, | others. I have not heard that potatoes, which had com- 


tory, that darkness rather than light is thrown upon this | 
perplexing subject. 

Mr Henry Paine, of Oxford, in a communication to | 
the Massachusetts Cataract, says, ‘he examined the | 
diseased potatoes with a microscope that magnified a | 
thousand times. 
selves, but in the diseased stalk, near the junction with 
the roots, he discovered an insect of a dark brown color, | 


He found no insects in the reots them- 


having a body shaped lixe the soldier-ant, with legs like | 
the hairy garden spider. On the body were two pro- 
jecting sockets, plainly indicating that the insect had at 
some time belonged to the winged tribe.” It is not in 
our power to insert a cut of the insect, which is given in 
A scientific friend assures us that 
itis evidently the common aphis, or plant louse, fre- 
quently found on the stalk of the potato, particularly 
when in an unhealthy state, and which often creeps 
down to the root; that this cannot have any thing to do 
with the disease, as it has been known by him on the 
potato vine for the last thirty years. 

We have been much interested with Mr Teschema- 
cher's views on the subject, and sincerely hope he will 
succeed in ascertaining the true character of the dis- 


the communication. 


ease, and in discovering a remedy which will prove ef- 
feciual. If salt, as he supposes, will prevent it, it is of 
easy application and small expense, and at the eame 
time beneficial to the soil. 

Mr ‘Teschemacher desires us to add to his communi- 
cation in the last week's Farmer, that “ the worm inthe 
diseased potato is the same as that which breeds in the 
mushroon and other fungi, which family is its natural 
food ;”’ also, that the fungus Erysibe, of Dr. Wallroth, 
is the same as the Uredo of other writers, and what is 
commonly called rust. 

Our friend Dr. Dana, of Lowell, has received from 
Rev. Mr Abbot, of Westford, a communication on the 
potato malady, which was kindly forwarded to Mr Tesch- 
emacher, for publication in the N. F. Farmer, if he 
should think the facts and theory it contains would help 
to elucidate the matter, and we have the pleasure to in- 
sert Dr. Dana's note with the communication handed 
us by Mr Teschemacher :— 


Lowell, Now. 14, ‘44. 
Dear Sin—The N. E. Farmer, of this week, and this 
letter, came to me at the same time. I send it to you, 
hoping that the facts may assist you in your researches 
into the cause of the potato malady. My friend, Rev. 





intending to mow the oats for fodder. The season was 


| was warm and dry—so dry that corn was seriously in- 


jured by the drought; yet, when the oats headed out, 


| they looked so well that I determined to let them ripen) 


but just when the grain was beginning to fill, there came 
a great rain, and, in one or two days afterwards, I looked 
on them, and found the stalks and leaves were cracked 


| open, and a gummy substance issuing out of every fis- 


sure. ‘This appearance convinced me that] should have 
no grain, if I let them stand, and [ had them immedi- 
ately mowed for fudder. Was there not a chemical ac- 
tion going on in the earth, during the long time of warm 
dry weather, by which food for plants was elaborated, 
and remained undissolved, till the rain prepared it for 
the plants in such abundance, that they could not con- 
tain it, and consequently burst, and let the fluid (which, 
had there been no rupture, would have filled the grain,) 
issue out at the fissures 

The state of the weather the past season, has, | 
think, been rather peculiar, We had several small 
showers and light rains, which kept the top of the 
ground so moist that plants at no time exhibited the ap- 
pearance that they do in a severe drought. There was 
but one rain after potatoes were planted, and before the 
blight, which wet the ground to any considerable depth, 
and it is probable that even that rain did not reach the 
roots so as materially to affect them. For some time 
previous to the blight, the ground was dry, and the 
weather very warm for the season 
my potatoes remained green and apparently healthy and 
growing, till the great rain came; and then, in two or 
three days, the leaves withered, turned red, and died. 
The weather continued so warm thut no one believed 
that they bad been injured by frost. That the pota- 
toes were injured about the time of the rain, I believe 
ail admit; and that the cause of the injury was what J 
have suggested, I infer from several fucts. My potatoes 
were planted on an old pasture, which | had plowed to 
free it from bushes, which infested some parts of it. 
The land was very stony, and the Jabor of digging and 
removing the stones, made it late before I could plow 
and plant it 1 had but little manure to put on it, and 
contrary to my usual practice, I determined to put what 
I had in the hills. The greater part of the field was 
manured with a poor compost, made of mud mixed with 
a very little dung from my barn cellar; a smaller part 
was manured with chip dung taken froin the door-yard. 


Yet the vines of 


pleted their growth, or nearly completed it, before the 
rain, were injured. 


EPHRAIM ABBOT. 





jf” We would say to our neighbors of the Cultivator, 
that it is alike our wish and eur aim to be * courteous”’ 
towards our brethren of the press—and if by any act 
we are justly chargeable with having been discourteous, 
we are sorry for it. If we were thus culpable in the 
case of publishing as anonymous the article on “ Plows 
and Plowing,” a few weeks since, we were not aware 
of itatthe time. The writer of that article appended 
his name to a private note accompanying it, but not to 
the communication; and as we did not netice that the 
latter contained any direct personal reflections of a libel- 
lous or “abusive’’ character, we thought we might safe- 
ly publish it as sent, without giving offence, on our part, 
toany one who might be implicated by it. It came 
from a gentleman in a neighboring county, who has for 
many years manifested a lively interest in agricultural 
improvements, and who, we believe, so far as selfish in- 
terest is concerned, has no motive to induce him to {a- 
vor any one plow or plow-maker more than another. 
We are free to say, however, that we prefer to have 
the name of the writer affixed to communications of the 
character of the one in question. If our neighbors of 
the Cultivator conceive that we acted discourteously to- 
wards them in the case, we would make the amende 
honorable, and assure them that it was neither premedi- 
tated nor intended. 





Notification.—Thursday, of next week, is the appoint- 
ed day for Thanksgiving. All we could wish to say to 
our readers in connexion with the occasion, is embodied 
in the following extract from the Governur’s Proclama- 
tion :—‘ In the home of plenty, and in the midst of the 
| happy family circle, while the joyful heart remembers 
| the bountiful Giver, let the willing hand be stretched out 
in charity to supply the wants of the destitute and the poor.”’ 

(P. 8.—We shall be “ open” to the receipt of turkies, 
dc. until 4 o'clock, P. M. of the day preceding Thanks- 
giving. Old roosters and ganders not acceptable.) 





Village Choirs, prepare for Thanksgiving.—Pleesant 
| reminiscences were awakened in our mind by finding a 
'** Thanksgiving Anthem” upon our table. It is for sale 
| at Keith's music store, 67 Court Street. Composed by 
_T. Bissell. Price, $1. We cannot speak of its merits, 
| as we have not heard it performed—but as it looks ecrook- 





| ed and black, plentifully sprinkled with flats and sharps, 
| we suppose itis worth purchasing, and advise our musi- 
| cal friends to call and look at it. 
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THERMVOMETRICAL, 
Keportediorthe New England Parmer. 


Range sf tue Pheamonmeteratthe Gardenof the proprietors 


of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shadd | 


Noriieriy exposure, to the week ending Nov. 17. 





a gt _ SES Oy eT Ee Eg reg * 0 Re 
Nov. 1844 17A M. J 12,M.(5,P.M. | Wind, : 
a ee ne EGGS, 15 to 20. 
Monday, i) 4 | 6 } «# | E. Pinanesvanisivrtin 
Tuesday, iz| 4 50 | 48 | &. ‘= 
Wednesday, i3| 56 mw i @ {| 8. 
. d ” | 22 | i . , ° . 

— 14 | » | - = - W. Four pairs of this breed, without iatermixture, the produce 
Sate =f ’ 4 | - 3 Kk. of a lot received direct from Dorking. in Nov. 1843 They | 
Su oe ays 4 od | 40 | a igs are pure white. Price $3 per pair. Inquire at this Office. 
Sunday, 17 | 2° | 9 47 | b. Nov. 19. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mospar, Noy. 18, 1844 


Reported forthe N. EB. Parmer. 


At market 2100 Beef Cattle, 225 Stores, 2200 Sheep | 


and 2125 Swine. 
Prices — Reef Cattle —Last week's prices were fully 


sustained Extra, 84,50 a $4,75. First quality, $4 a 


| 


| the city, they can execute any order that they may be fa- 


The transactions since our last have been shout 500 bales FARM FOR SALE. 
The crop is estimated to be equal to that of last year. The ‘The Farm formerly owned by Mr James Vila, in Lex- 
« ingionoue mile from the meeting house, on the Lincoln road, 
containing (70 acres of excellent land, under a good state of 
cultivation ; about 25 acres covered with a thrifty grow th of 
wood, with a spucious garden, cortaining aleut one acre, 
tastefully layed out, and stocked with a variety of choice 
fruit, together with a Green House and Grapery. There is 
a good substantial Dwelling House, containing 14 rooins, 
and well adapted for two fasrilies; an excellent well of soft 
— : water, under cover, and a large Wood House. There are two 
DuURKING FOWLS, | Barns, one 75 by 40, the other 40 by 30, with a Cider Mill 
; attached) here are two Sheds, one 50 by 18 feet, the 
| other 10 by 20 feet. Also, a good Chaise House. Said 
eo buldiags are all in good repair. Said Farm is well water- 
j} ed, havirga never failing stream of water running through 
a — it, within eight reds of the buildings. Said Farm produces 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. about 80 tous of Engiish Hay yearly, and is well adapted 


1 poorer ang age }fora Milk Farm. For further particulars inquire of Mr. 
JOSEPH BRE K & CO have for sale 8) JAMES VILA, Bath street, Kosten. or the subsenber on 


: large as-ortment of choice Frui. and Ornamen- | the premises. WILLIAM FORBES. 
etal Trees, which they offer to the public at rea- Nov. 10, 1844 


sonable rates; as they are agents for many of 
the best nurseries and gardens in the vicinity of GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 
The subscribers are pow receiving their fal! supply of 


prospect of an export demand is more favorable. 
Ist sort Mass 1843, Ib. 10a 12 ; 2ddovad. 


HAY,i5 1016 per ton—Eastern Screwed @11 00 to Ll 











4,25. Second quality, $3,50. Third quality, $2,75 | 
a 3,25. 


Barrelling Cattle.—Mess. $3 25. No. 1, $2,624 


planting trees and shrubbery. From their own nurseries 
they can furnish the best varieties of Apple, Pear, Cherry, 
Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, Grape, Gooseberry, Cur- 
rant, &c. Also, Ornamental Plants of every description. 


| vored with. The present time is a suitable season for trans- | Garden, Field and Grass Seeds, and would respectfully re- 
| 


| commend to their customers to send in their orders as early 
| as possible to secure a supply from their choicest lots, 
Their stock of seeds for this season will be very full and 


| complete, and most of the varieties being raised under their 





Sheep.—Sales quick, from $1,33 to 2,09. 
Stoine.—Lots tu peddle, 2 3-4 a 3 for Sows, and 33-4 
Large Barrow Shoats,31-2. A lot, to 
At retail from 3 1-2 to 4 1-2 


a 4 for Barrows 
close, half Barrows, 3. 





oe 


WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 
SFEDS. flerds Grass, $1 37 at 50 per bushel. Red Top 


50 to 60 cents. Clover—Northbern, 9 to Iic.—Southern, 7 
adc. Flax Sced. 31 50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $i 37 a 75 per bushel. 

GRAIN. The late supplies of yellow Corn being chiefly 
of inferior quality, have been sold at reduced rates. Rye, 


none in first hands, and wanted. 


Corn—Northern. new, bushel 00 00—Southern, round | Beech and Evergreen Trees, &c. ; Shrubs; Everblooming | order, will be sold cheap, hy 
yellow, 55 a v0—Southern flat yellow, 51 a 54—do. do | Roses ; Paomes ; Dahlias, &c. 


white 47 a 48--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 00 a 00—do. Southern, 68 a 70 —Oats, 
Southern, v0 a 31 — Northern do, v0 to 33—Beans, per 
bushel 1 50 a 2 60.—Shorts, per double bush. 23 a 25—-Bran, 
20a 21. 

FLOUR. The market has not yet recovered from the in- 
activity attendant upon the recent elections; prices, howev- 
er, are a litle firmer, but the transactions have heen pretty 
much confined to the immediate wants of the trade. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, £00 00 a 475 
—do. wharf, $0 00a 000—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 00 
—Philadelphia do. 4 mos, $4 62 a 475 — Fredericksburg, 
low I'd new 84 62 a 4 75—Alexandria, wharf, 000 a4 62 
—Georgetown, $475 a 481—Extra do. 4 87 a 5 0. —Rich 
mond Canal, $4 62a 475—do. City, $550 a 575—Peters- 
burgh, City, 35 00 a 5 5 —do. Country $4 62 a 0 00—Gene- 
see, common, cash, #4 91a 5 00 — do fancy brands $5 12} 
a 5 25—Ohio via Canal, 20 00 a 0 09—do do New Orleans, 
cash 30 00a 000. Rye, 30 00 a 3 25—Indian Meal in bbls. 
$2 ¢2a275- 

PROVISIONS There has been a steady demand for 
Po-k at the last reported prices. But little doing in Lard. 

Beef—Mess 4 rio new bhi. $000 a7 25—Navy—80 00a 
6 50.—No. 1, $0 00 25 50—do Prime $4 50a 0 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bhi. 800 00 a 60 00—do Clear $10 00a 1050 
do. Mess, $9.00 a 9 50—do Prine $7 00 a7 50—do Mess 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 80 002000 
do. Cargo do. 0 002000 —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00- 
Butter, shipping, 00 a 00—do store, uninspected, In a 12 —do 
dairy, 2: cts. a 22—Lard, No. t, Beston ins. 00a 0 —do 
South and Western. 5} a 64— Hams, Boston, 7 a 60 — 
Southern and Western, 5 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
3 a 4¢ —do new milk, 4 a 5g. 

WOOI!.. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 percent. ad 
val. All whereot the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
et. ad. val. and 3 cts per pound. 

No sales of importance, and prices remain nominal, 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 50 a 53 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood do 43 a 45--Do 3-4 do 40 a 41—Do. 1-2do 


37 a 38 -1-4 and common do 32 a 33 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 23-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 16--Bengasi do 
6 al2--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
do. do. picked, 10 a 14—Snperfine Northern pulled lamb 40 
a 43-—-No. 1 do. do. do. 35 a 38—No. 2do do do 23a 30— 


No. 3 do do do 15 a 20. 


HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 








| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| Nos. 5! and 52, North Market Street. 


| Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It | 


Boston, Oct. 8, 1844. | own inspection they can confidently recommend them as 
aad ' | heing fresh and genuine. Among them are Long Blood, 
NONANTUM HILL. | Early Turnip and Sugar Beets; Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurt- 
. ° ae " . y zel, Orange Carrot, Radish. Cucumber and Cabbage of 
N urseries of YW tlliam Kenrick, Newton, near sorts. Also, Peas, Beans and Squashes, which together 
Boston. | with a large supply of most kinds of seed desirable for the 
| field or garden, comprise the most complete and extensive 
Fruir anp Ornamentat Trees, Survuss, Roses, | assortment of heen ote be found at om similar establish- 
Green House Priants, &e. | meut in the country. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and Nec- | _ Oct. 2. 
* trine T'rees--a great variety of all superior kinds ; 
Grapevines; Gooselerries ; Franconia and other 
Raspberries ; Currants; Strawberries, @c &c 
ewe = OR NAVENTAL TREEN of the most beau- | \t 
tiful hardy kinds, including Limes or L.indens; Sycamores ; | an.3 eo 
Tyrol or Scotch Larch; silver Jeaved Abele ; Horse Ches- ct. ¢. 
nuts; Elms; Weeping Willows; Magnolias or Umbrella 
Tree; Tulip Tree; Laburnun; Mountain Ash; Purple 


TRACE CHAINS. 
The subscribers have for sale a fine assortment of Trace 
and Tie-up Chains. JOS. BRECK & CO, 
Y. KE Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 











CIDER MILL FOR SALE. 

A first rate Cider Miil, with good Screws, in complete 
JOSEVH BRECK & CO. 
Also, Cactuses : Verben- 
nas ; Stocks, and other most showy Green House Plants. 

1000 Grapevines of black Hamburg, and others in pots, 
from single eyes 

The new descriptive Catalogue for 1844, will be sent gra 
tis to all who may apply, early in October, after the first 
hard frost, being the best season for transplanting 


July 23 
BARN DOOR ROLIFRS AND IRON RODS 
For sliding Doors, Ax!etrees, Steel Springs, and Tire Iron 
for sale by H RICHARDS, 
Sept. 1s. No. 109, State Street 





HOKS. | 
The hest kind in the Market For sale by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


Written orders addressed hy mail to the subscriber will 
he promptly executed, and Trees and Plants will be well | —-__ Le ations 62 : tat 
packed in matts and moss when erdered for distant places, GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 
and delivered at the depot, or shipped in Boston without | Gpindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers ana 
charge for transportation to the city ; or orders left with any | moved with a foot treader, are found tobe agreat improve- 
of the agents will be duly received and executed. |} ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones, Stones hung 

WILLIAM KENRICK. | in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, Oct. 1, 1844, used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attach- 
ie : led to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 





CAMBRIDGEPORT NURSERY. 
COLUMBIA STREET. 
SAMUEL POND. Nurseryman, Cambridge- | 


port, Mass., has for sale a choice assortinent of 





HYACINTHS, TULIPS, &c. 

The subscribers offer for sale a choice collection of Hya- 
oR 'TRERS os a  cinths, embracing double and single, red, rose, white, blue, 
Ane dda PRES, "eng ~~ — - AND | yellow, and every shade. Also, Tulips, Lillies, Ponies, 
tbo agy Mogg Bagh - feash, Aah “4 | Crocus, and every variety of bulbous and tuberous roots, 

’ me Ngee! 5 Tages PTO, | JOSEPH BRECK CoO. 
Grapevines, Asparagus, Rhubarb, Currants, Gooseherries,| — pocton Oct. 15, 1944 OSEPH BRECK & CO 
Raspberries, Pear Stocks, Appie Stocks, Plum do., Cherry, | ————__"__ : : 
do., &c. Also, 500 Pears and Plums of extraordinary size, | MILK ESFABLISHMENT FOR SALE. 
many of them have borne fruit. 








The subscriber heing about to relinquish the milk busi- 
Trees of an extraordinary size always on hand, and will | ness, offers for sale, his entire inilk establishment, consist- 
be delivered to any part of the cily FREE OF EXPENSE. ing of 23 Cows, 1 Milk Cartand Wagon, and an excellent 
Orders left at the Nursery, will b+ prompuy attended to, | rus ef custom JOHN PARKINSON, 
and carefully packed to go with satety to any part of the) Oct. 16, 1844. Walnut Street, Roxbury, 
Oct. 82, 1544 | CHEESE PRESSES. 
nae | Self acting and other Cheese Presses, of the most approv- 
| ed kinds, for sale at the Agricultural Warehonse, 62 Norta 
BRECK & Co. 





CORN SHELLER,. 

a - | Market street, by 
A Corn shelleris one of the most convenient and Jabor | — Bs —_— . 

saving implements that the practical farmer has in use, | AFRICAN GUANU, 

The cargo of the brig Samos, just arrived direct from Af- 


| can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. It is | peg. This Guano has been analyzed by J. E. Teschema- 


very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, | cher, Esq., and pronounced by him as fully equal to the best 
and no way hahle to get out of order; one man can work it | cargoes received in the London ot Liverpool warkets, Pur- 
to good advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, | chasers can depend on this as heing the genuine article. 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and | pyr sale. in quantities to suit, by 

portable, as to he easily removed from place to place, and | CHARLES HOFFMAN. Salem. 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in 
habitants of a small town. 


For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed S* ore 


VEKNON BROWN, 5 Merchants’ 
Exchange. 
J. BRECK & CO. 61 & 52 

| N. Market St., up stairs. 
Sept. iT. 3m.* 


JO. BRECK & CO. 
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ARSOCURLANAOGOUS. 


A PROCLAMATION 
For a Day of Public Thanksgiving and Praise. 
In cheerful compliance with the general custom 


of our fathers, I do, with the advice and consent of 
the Council, appoint Thursday, the twentyeighth day | 
of November nert, to be observed asa day of Thanks- | 
giving, Gratitude and Prayer by the people of this 


Commonwealth, earnestly recommend to them 
to assemble in their various places of public wor- 
ship, and, by appropriate solernn religious ceremo- 


nies, rer der thanksgiving and praise to the God of 


Heaven for all his past mercies and goodness, and 
I request them to refrain from all pursuits not in 
accordance with a suitable observance of the day. 


The past year has been one of substantial pros- | 


perity tothe people of Massachusetts. Every de- 
partment of business has been successful, and eve- 
ry pursuit of industry rewarded by liberal returns, 
The earth has yielded her fruits in abundance, and 
general health has prevailed throughout the State. 
Labor upon the land and upon the sea has been 
reasonably repaid, and has eaten in quietness the 
bread it has earned. The employer and the em- 
ployed have lived together in friendship, felt their 
mutual dependence, and promoted each other's in- 
terests. No sudden revulsion has shaken the com- 
mercial world, and deranged the business of men. 
The affairs of the community have moved on in 
their accustomed channel, and our social system 
has been exempt from unusual excitements. Our 
citizens, though divided into active political parties, 
have not been unmindful of each other’s rights, nor 
forgotten that they are brethren of the same politi- 
cal family. Christians of different names and pro- 
fessions, by the feelings of kindness, charity and 
brotherly love shown to one another, have honored 
the cause of their Master. The improving condi- 
tion of our primary schools, those intellectual and 
moral nurseries of New England, and the flourish- 
ing state of our academies and colleges, are encour- 
aging to the friends of education. ‘The numerous 
humane and charitable institutions of the Common- 
wealth are fulfilling the beneficent purposes of 
their creation. ‘The attachment of our citizens to 
the precious institutions planted by their Puritan 
fathers, and nurtured by succeeding generations, 
grows stronger and stronger as their rich fruits are 
spreading over the land. 

Whilst we recount our temporal mercies, let us 
remember with profound gratitude, that “God so 
loved the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosever believeth on him might not per- 
ish, but have everlasting lite.’ And whilst we de- 
voutly thank the Eternal Father for the gift of His 
Son, and the inappreciable blessings of His gospel, 
let us by repentance and faith in His name, secure 
the great prize of salvation which it holds out to us, 

In looking beyond the limits of our own State, 

ve have cause of gratitude to our common Parent, 
‘or the general prosperity of our sister States, and 
for the amicable and fraternal relations which exist 
in this great confederacy of Commonwealths. 

Nor is there less cause for thankfulness to the 
same good Being, that he has disposed the great 
powers of the earth to peace and justice towards 
each other, and that scenes of violence and blood 
have ceased to be familiar among the nations. 

In the home of plenty, and in the midst of the 
happy family circle, while the joyful heart remem- 
bers the bountiful Giver, let the willing hand be 
stretched out in charity to supply the wants of the 
destitute and the poor. 


NEW ENGLAND FARME 


past dealings with us as a people, lead us to hum- 

| ble ourselves before Him, to do works of mercy 

land justice, and to “turn our feet to His testimo- 
| nies.” Remembering “ the marvellous works that 

His mouth,” let us pray to Him that He will contin- 

> and give us 

| stability and prosperity; that He will grant us wis- 
|dom to strengthen and perfect those institutions 
| under which we have so long enjoyed His favor; 
| that friendship and harmony may be preserved 
among the members of this Union ; that temperance 
land all the virtues may be promoted; that the 
| principles of peace and justice may be inculeated 
| among the nations ; that He will, in His own good 
providence, hasten the time when the oppressed of 
the earth shall go free, the blessings of liberty be 
universally enjoyed, and when the pure, unadulte- 
rated doctrines of Christianity shall prevail through- 
out the family of man. 

Given at the Council Chamber in Boston, this sec- 
ond day of October, in the year of our Lord, 
one thousand eight hundred and fortyfour, and 
of the independence of the United States the 
sixtyninth, GEORGE N. BRIGGS. 
By His Excetieney the Governor, with the ad- 

vice and consent of the Council. 

Joun G, Paurrey, Secretary. 
God Save the Commoawealth of Massachusetts ! 


| ue “ His loving kindness towards us,’ 





No language can express the cruelty or folly of 
that economy, which, to leave a fortune to a child, 
starves its intellect and impoverishes its heart. 

















JOSEPH BRECK & CO,, 
NEW ENGLAND 
Agriculiural Warehouse 
AND 


SEED STORE. 
51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. having received a full and gen- 
eral assortment of FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN and FLOW- 
ER SEEDS, worthy of cultivation, confidently recommend 
them as being pure and of the first qualities, unmixed with 
other varieties; they have no hesitation in saying that their 
collection of Seeds is the best, and of the greatest variety 
ever offered for sale at any establishment in the U. States. 

AGRICULTURAL BOOKS of all kinds, constantly on 


hand. 


AGRICULTURAL AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS 
of all kinds, among which are the following, viz :—1000 
Howard’s Patent Cast Iron Ploughs, 240 Common do. do, 
200 Cultivators, 100 Greene’s Straw Cutters, 50 Willis’ do. 
do. 100 Common do, do, 100 Willis’ Patent Corn Shellers, 
50 Common do. do, 200 Willis’ Seed Sowers, 50 do. Vege- 
table Cutters, 50 Common do. do., 200 Hand Corn Mills, 
200 Grain Cradles. 160 Ox Yokes, 1509 Doz. Scythe Stones, 
3000 do. Austin’s Rifles, 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels, 150 
do. Common do. 100 do, Spades, 500 do. Grass Scythes, 300 
do, Patent Snaiths, 200 do Common do.,500do. Hay Rakes, 
200 do. Garden do., 200 do. Manure Forks, 3.0 do. Hay do. 
500 Pair Trace Chains, 100 do, Truck do. 100 do. Draft do. 
500 do. Tie up do, 50 doz. Halter co, i0vd yards Fence do, 
25 Grind Stones on Rollers. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 
N.E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 
and 52 North Market Steet. Boston. . 








WILLIS'S 
Latest Improved Vegetable Cutter. 

For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, 
No. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston, Willis’s La- 
test Improved Vegetable Cutter. This machine surpasses 
all others for the purpose of Cutting Ruta Baga, Mangel 
; Wurtzel, and other roots. The great objection to other 
| machines, is their cutting the roots into slices, which makes 
it almost impossible for the cattle to get hold of them: this 
machine with a little alteration, cuts them into large or small 
pieces, of such shape as is most convenient for the cattle to 
eat. It wiil cut with ease from one to two bushels of roots 
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GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. atthe New England Agric!” 
| tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos, 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay ant 
| Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not betore 
applied to auy implemrent for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent effects of tins application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are; 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
tu use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2, With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
hy any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. ; : 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in whichthy 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and prt 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liatie as the 
complicated machines n general use to get out of order. 








Great improvements have heen mae the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and veaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould board has heen very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the fate trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN wiTH Mr. Howarp’s.” 


Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Plengh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 lbs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewéd without 
having to furnigh a new landside; this shoe likewise secuies 
the mould owl and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 


The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost ahout 
810 50, and with cutter 31, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 


The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail,a 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 
N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank al! 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, withort 
expense to subscribers. 
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